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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE ST. LOUIS PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL MOVEMENT 


HAT were the elements in Kant and Hegel which made them 
appeal to a group of western Americans in the middle de- 
cade of the nineteenth century? Why did a number of men of 
ability in this country find a sort of gospel in Hegel at a time when 
his philosophy was discredited and neglected in the land of its birth? 
Why did their propaganda have so considerable a measure of suc- 
cess, and why were these enthusiastic students of idealistic philoso- 
phy themselves so successful in practical affairs? To answer these 
questions is to give a psychological interpretation of the remarkable 
philosophical movement in St. Louis which began in 1859, when the 
systematie study of Hegel was taken up by Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
Wm. T. Harris, and a few others, and which may be said to have 
ended in 1893, when the Journal of Speculative Philosophy ceased 
to be published. 

Investigations, as a rule, turn out to be more difficult than they 
at first appear, and for this reason I entered upon this with some 
reluctance. But for once I have been pleasantly disappointed. For 
the answer to these questions lies almost on the surface, and con- 
tinued investigation only confirms the first impression. In the first 
place, why is it that any philosophical or religious movement suc- 
ceeds? To this the psychologist can give a definite answer. The 
reason is that the philosophy or religion in question satisfies yearn- 
ings, cravings, and profound needs. It is true, as Spinoza says, that 
the good is that which satisfies desire, that we do not want it because 
it is good, but that we call it good because we want it. Behind these 
felt needs the psychologist does not go, and possibly this is as far as 
anyone can go. These cravings may be a sort of ultimate vital 
reaction to be accepted as data. And certainly when they have been 
shown to be the source and support of any religious, philosophical, 
or social movement, the requirements of a psychological interpre- 
tation of that movement have been met. This principle obviously 
applies in the ease of Christianity. Thus, Harnack, dealing with 
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this very question, says that one of the causes of the success of this 
religion was ‘‘the irruption of the Syrian and Persian religions into 
the empire, dating especially from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
These had certain traits in common with Christianity, and although 
the spread of the church was at first handicapped by them, any such 
loss was amply made up for by the new religious cravings which 
they stirred within the minds of men—cravings which could not 
finally be satisfied apart from Christianity.’’ He also speaks of 
“the craving for some form of revelation’? and ‘‘the yearning for 
redemption’’ as being at that time widespread and general. Why 
-men then had these religious longings is another question, but that 
they did have them and that Christianity best satisfied them is cer- 


tainly one of the chief reasons why this religion triumphed over its _ 


competitors. 

Turn now to Volume I., Number 1, of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, and you will find on the first page the leading motive of 
the St. Louis philosophical movement clearly stated by its leader. 
‘‘There is no need,’’ he says, ‘‘to speak of the immense religious 
movements now going on in this country and in England. The 
tendeney to break with the traditional, and to accept only what 
bears for the soul its own justification, is widely active, and can end 
only in the demand that Reason shall find and establish a philosoph- 
ical basis for all those great ideas which are taught as religious 
dogmas. Thus it is that side by side with the naturalism of such 
men as Renan, a school of mystics is beginning to spring up who 
prefer to ignore utterly all historical wrappages, and cleave only to 
the speculative kernel itself. The vortex between the traditional 
faith and the intellectual conviction can not be closed by renouncing 
the latter, but only by deepening it to speculative insight.’’ That 
is, neither mysticism nor naturalism satisfies. While we can not ac- 
cept tradition unmodified, our instinct for history will not allow us 
to break with it altogether, and the need is felt of something more 
than Emersonian insight into spiritual laws. On the other hand, 
while Comte, Mill, and Spencer are valuable allies in intellectual 
emancipation, their positivism does not satisfy, and indeed seems to 
negate persistent and deep-seated demands of human nature. 

The philosopher’s passionate longing for truth is only one of the 
many desires of our complex nature, and it is, therefore, not at all 
strange that men whose soul-life has been nourished on Christian 
conceptions should seek for an interpretation which would make it 
possible for them, without losing their intellectual integrity, both to 
accept the facts of science and to maintain their hold on a spiritual 
movement in which they feel there is a treasure of immeasurable 
value. The problem is thus stated by Harris in the second volume of 
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the Journal: ‘‘This absolute truth, embodied in such a form as to be 
lived and felt as religion, should also be thought as pure truth.’’ 
The craving for science is strong, and the perception that it is indis- 
pensable is clear, but men who yearn to believe in God, freedom, and 
immortality inevitably seek to escape the philosophy of naturalism 
which science is often supposed to involve. Indeed, even those who 
feel no interest in saving Christian doctrines, and who can not be 
accused of seeking in Hegelianism an excuse for continuing to be- 
lieve what they know, or strongly suspect, to be untrue, are op- 
pressed by the conception that our lives are parts of a rigid order 
and unimportant incidents in a great natural process. There is a 
deep craving in most men for some view according to which our life 
ean be regarded as something more than ‘‘a mere item in a natural 
world,’’ more than a bubble poured by the eternal Sake, for some 
world-view in which humanity shall appear significant. Any phi- 
losophy which even promises this, which seems to offer a way of es- 
cape from the view that man is a mere phenomenon, is sure to be 
welcomed as a gospel. This is one of the reasons why a number of 
citizens of St. Louis were looking to Kant and Hegel for help a third 
of a century ago, 7. e., at a time when Herbert Spencer was the phi- 
losopher most read by the American people. Whether satisfaction 
was really to be found where the St. Louis students of German 
thought looked for it is an entirely different question. In such 
eases it is enough to offer a plausible promise to satisfy. I merely 
remark here that it seems significant that in America, as in Germany, 
those who begin with Kantian views tend to make the transition to 
the Hegelian. For while it is interesting at first to be told that mind 
is the condition of space and time and that it gives laws to nature, 
in the end such ideas are likely to seem more or less fantastic, and 
dissatisfaction inevitably arises with the view that our thoughts 
merely play about over the surface of things without ever reaching 
the truth. In the Hegelian scheme, we at least seem to be delivered 
from a narrow, subjective human world, and to have a significant 
place as phases of a great developmental scheme in which something 
is being achieved, in which even that which is ‘‘annulled’’ is taken 
up and preserved, and in which the individual shares the life of the 
universe. The individual feels that so far as his thoughts are true, 
they are not his merely; and even his aspirations, if they are in the 
direction of the world-process, are not an individual peculiarity. 
The world-life is thus conceived to be living, thinking, working, 
aspiring in the personal human life. Hegel was weleomed because 
he enabled men to think nobly of themselves, and to satisfy the age- 
long and well-nigh universal craving for a conception of human life 
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as significant because united and cooperating with and sharing the 
life of reality. 

This is not, however, the whole story. There was something more 
in Hegel for the St. Louis philosophers than the apparent satisfac- 
tion of religious needs. While some minds are content with empir- 
ical methods, others seem to have a constitutional yearning toward 
the deductive ideal. Of the latter, Plato is the great prototype. 
His philosophy is a quest for a supreme principle, for the idea of the 
good, from which, if it could only be discovered, he conceived that all 
science might be deduced. Brockmeyer and Harris, especially, of 
the St. Louis group, were minds of this temper. It is interesting in 
this connection to note the former’s statement that it was a sugges- 
tion of Plato’s that determined him to the study of philosophy. 
‘‘The more I thought of it,’’ he says, ‘‘the more it seemed to be the 
only thing to follow. It was the path of pure thought. While I 
was at Brown I searched for some philosopher among the moderns 
who carried this out. Happening upon Hedge’s ‘German Prose 
Writers,’ I was directed to Hegel, and found that his ‘Unabridged 
Logic’ was the greatest modern effort in the direction of pure 
thought. The world since the classic days has made its chief prog- 
ress in the conquest of material nature. And why? Simply be- 
cause mankind has been furnished by the Greeks and Arabs with a 
perfect instrument—mathematies, the basis of mechanics and of all 
the physical sciences. By means of this perfect instrument all the 
advances have been made. And they have been so rapid because it 
is so perfect. What professor of mathematics has to justify his 
science before his scholars? But how is it with the higher modes 
of human activity? We are little if anything ahead of the Greeks, 
simply because the instrument for the transmission of pure thought 
—logic—made practically no progress towards perfection from the 
days of Aristotle to those of Hegel. And though Hegel has by no 
means done all, he has accomplished more than anyone else.’’ 

The deductive ideal cherished by these men is even more clearly 
stated by Harris. Introduced to Hegel’s philosophy by Brockmeyer, 
this vigorous mind immediately realized that it had found its affin- 
ity. And although, like all the great thinker’s disciples, he differs 
in particulars from his master, he is one with him on essential points. 
In his critical exposition of Hegel’s Logic, he says that he struggled 
for a long time with the question ‘‘How to convey to a neophyte an 
idea of the province of such a system of pure thought—how, in short, 
to demonstrate the necessary existence of pure thought and show 
its significance in solving all problems. Such pure thought, could 
one demonstrate its existence as an element in all concrete problems, 
would furnish the formule for the solution of all questions. ... 
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This process, with the pure forms of experience—that is to say, with 
the categories underlying experience—gives us a sort of organon, 
or logic of ontology, containing in general formule all the solutions 
to be found in experience. Just as in the case of mathematics, 
the analytical solution given in the algebraic formule is a general 
one and furnishes the pure form for all concrete or applied solu- 
tions; so the pure-thought solution, according to this logic, develops 
what is essential in all solutions of particular cases; for these par- 
ticular cases are only applications of the pure-thought elements to 
limited spheres of conditions. Once master of the general solution, 
one can solve the practical questions that fall under it.’’ 

This general or pure-thought solution of the problems of life 
the leaders of the St. Louis movement thought they had found in 
the Hegelian dialectic, and they proceeded at once to the application. 
In this line of their activity, Brockmeyer seems to have been the 
leader. Harris speaks admiringly of him in this wise: ‘‘He im- 
pressed us with the practicality of philosophy, inasmuch as he could 
flash into the questions of the day, or even into the questions of the 
moment, the highest insight of philosophy and solve their problems. 
Even the hunting of wild turkeys or squirrels was the occasion for 
the use of philosophy. Philosophy came to mean with us, therefore, 
the most practical of all species of knowledge. We used it to solve 
all problems connected with school-teaching and school-management. 
We studied the dialectic of politics and political parties and under- 
stood how measures and men might be combined by its light.’’ 
‘*Mantastic!’’ do you say? Perhaps not so fantastic as it seems. 
For these men were successful in their several lines, in political, 
business and professional life. Governor Brockmeyer rendered 
great service to his state, while Dr. Harris attained a distinguished 
place in the educational world, becoming United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, known and honored both at home and abroad. 
Other members of this group became men of distinction, among 
whom may be mentioned Thomas Davidson, Denton J. Snider, 
George H. Howison, and F. Louis Soldan. 

But it may be said that these men were successful not because of, 
but in spite of, their philosophy. I am of the opinion, however, 
that in some eases these men were not entirely mistaken in attribu- 
ting their success in part to the employment of Hegelian concepts. 
When the matter is well considered, this opinion will be found far 
less strange than it may at first seem. For what is a concept but a 
mental instrument? And even at the fearful risk of being sus- 
pected of holding pragmatist views of the nature of truth, I further 
ask, how are the fruitfulness and value of a concept to be tested ex- 
cept by its results, by the way it works? Take, for instance, the con- 
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cept of evolution: in scientific study it has proved not only valuable, 
but indispensable. John Fiske said of it: ‘‘Whether planets or 
mountains or mollusks or subjunctive modes or tribal confederacies 
be the things studied, the scholars who have studied them most 
fruitfully were those who studied them as phases of development. 
Their work has directed the current of thought: all other work has 
died.’’ This concept is, moreover, proving to be one of the strong- 
est psychic factors of civilization making for social stability and 
orderly progress. It is the antitoxine for revolution. For those 
who thoroughly understand that social institutions are products of 
ages of growth, and not of manufacture, realize the futility of 
Schemes for social reconstruction which might otherwise seem plaus- 
ible and be really dangerous. The idea of evolution is, therefore, a 
potent factor in social evolution, since it tends both to stability and 
order, and to the flexibility and modifiability which the conditions 
of life demand. 

The value of such a mental instrument as this is, of course, easily 
and quickly perceived. Not so, however, with the Hegelian concepts: 
of these the average American student makes sport—that is, when 
he considers them at all. Having been brought up in an atmosphere 
of. love for the practical and of contempt for the speculative, and 
having heard and read caricatures of Hegelianism, he is inclined to 
despair of all who take this philosophy seriously as of those who have 
parted company with reality, who have left the road to truth and are 
lost to all sane thinking forevermore. But it is a curious fact that 
some who for any reason have been led to study Hegel, although 
approaching him in this spirit, have found awaiting them a great 
surprise. Like Moliére’s delightful fool who was being coached for 
a social career, and who on learning the distinction between prose 
and poetry was overjoyed to find that he had been speaking prose 
without knowing it, the intensely practical American mind is aston- 
ished to find that the reviled dialectic of Hegel is simply a quaint 
statement of the principles which he knows and applies intuitively, 
and to which in large measure he owes his practical success. 

For life is an art, and as such it is more complex than any science. 
It is never the expression of a single principle, but always funda- 
mentally a conciliation of interests. To live well, successfully, and 
happily, it is necessary to recognize and do justice to the egoistic and 
the altruistic tendencies, to the spirit of self-sacrifice and the spirit 
of self-development. As the human mind is the theater of an im- 
mense number of impulses, instincts, desires, and needs which are the 
raw material of life and which become a personality only when they 
are organized, when each is given due recognition and assigned its 
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proper place ; so society is an organization of many interests, none of 
which is without significance. The unsuccessful man often owes his 
failure to his tendency to take the social oppositions with which he 
has to deal as absolute rather than as complementary. He is not 
conciliatory, for he denies all reason to those who differ from him, 
and so begets irreconcilable antagonisms that defeat his own aims. 
If a reformer, he is apt to be a fanatic, and regard those who do not 
fall in with his plans as the incarnation of evil. And he can only 
see hypocrisy in those who refuse to take a principle and run away 
with it, but are wise enough to secure for it as extended an applica- 
tion as the circumstances permit. 

For such unpractical and futile fanaticism the vision of Hegel is 
an effective cure. That Hegel had a vision of the truth is explicitly 
admitted even by Professor James. He speaks of him as ‘‘a naively 
observant man,’’ and says that ‘‘Merely as a reporter of certain 
aspects of the actual, Hegel is great and true. ... There is a dialectic 
movement in things, if such you please to call it, one that the whole 
institution of concrete life establishes. Hegel’s vision agrees with 
countless facts. His dialectic picture is a fair account of a good 
deal of the world. . . . Somehow life does out of its total resources 
find a way of satisfying opposites at once.’’ Hegel saw that this is 
a living world, and understood that to see anything truly we must 
see it in its relations, that all that is finite is provisional, that the 
objects and institutions by which we set such store are but phases of 
a process, and that no antagonisms are absolute. Now says James, 
‘*Hegel’s originality lay in transporting the process from the sphere 
of percepts to that of concepts.’’ 

But herein lay not only his originality, but his service. For 
entirely aside from the inferences that Hegel drew, aside from his 
peculiar formule, his mistakes and errors of every kind, the great 
fact remains that Hegelian concepts are very useful instruments in a 
world in which things are dialectic. All successful leaders and 
managers of men are in a sense unconscious Hegelians. The art of 
life consists in knowing how to conciliate interests, in making the 
compromises which efficiency demands. It is, of course, easy to 
caricature this philosophy, but it seems clear that a certain amount 
of it is conducive to moral integrity as well as to practical success. 
For it legitimates the compromises which success in practical life 
requires, which we are all compelled to make, but which, when we 
have no philosophy which gives this legitimation, make us reproach 
ourselves with inconsistency and each other with hypocrisy. The man 
who is accustomed to regard adherents of other religions and political 
parties as representing views which are rather the supplements or 
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complements of his own than their absolute negation, who knows that 
the whole truth about a matter can never be stated in a single propo- 
sition, may make an honest and efficient fight for the truth that he 
thinks timely and important, and yet with perfect sincerity recognize 
that those who are opposed to him are probably not entirely without 
some right and reason on their side. 

These principles were illustrated in the case of the leader of the 
St. Louis movement in philosophy. It is recorded that when, in 
1867, William T. Harris became superintendent of the St. Louis 
public schools, the wisdom of the appointment was questioned. 
What could a speculative philosopher, a spinner of theories and a 
devotee of the unpractical, do in a position which called for practical 
wisdom and the power of managing men? Yet it was soon clear that 
no mistake had been made. The dialectician knew how to apply his 
concepts, and although the school board was composed largely of 
ward politicians, he was so far able to win and keep their support 
for his progressive measures that the St. Louis schools were soon 
recognized as among the best in the country. The St. Louis philos- 
ophers also devoted much time to the study of masterpieces of litera- 
ture and art, and, in their own opinion at least, found Hegelian con- 
cepts very helpful in their interpretative efforts. We to-day can 
not share their enthusiasm. We can but feel that their interpreta- 
tions consisted too largely in ascribing to the great poets and artists 
of the past an elaborate philosophical view of which they were wholly 
innocent. Yet the movement was productive of good to the extent 
that it led busy westerners to study classics in which they might not 
otherwise have been interested. Nor can it be maintained that the 
Hegelian concepts are entirely unfruitful in literary study. For the 
great writers are like the complex world they portray in that they 
are not the representatives of a single idea or tendency, their great- 
ness consisting partly in their ability to do justice to the oppositions 
which we find in experience. The result is that the greater the 
writer, the more adequately he reflects life, the greater seem his 
inconsistencies to narrow minds, and the more frequently is he claimed 
as an authority by contending parties. Thus, the New Testament is 
regarded by some as a socialistic book, and by others as a classic 
expression of the gospel of individualism. So it has been also with 
Plato, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 

This episode in the history of our western life can hardly be 
regarded by men of intellectual interests without a considerable 
degree of sympathy. One of the simplest facts of observation is 
that in spite of all that is said of the practical minds of Americans, 
they can not do without philosophy. And now that many are no 
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longer satisfied with the traditional religious view of life, they are 
restless and unsatisfied till they find another. They run here and 
there, and it is pathetic to see in what pitiful and fantastic theories 
they sometimes put their trust. Forty years ago men and women in 
this city seeking guidance for their thoughts and lives turned to the 
romantic philosophy of Germany. That they did so is greatly to 
their credit, for, whatever the defects of the thought-systems they 
looked to for help, they were at least intellectually respectable. 

The pity is that this interesting philosophical movement proved 
so temporary, that it was a mere episode or exception, that the fan- 
tastic and unintelligible elements of a philosophy which contains so 
many fruitful thoughts should have led to wholesale condemnation 
and general neglect. For in our western civilization we still need 
the service that Hegel has shown himself able to render. We need 
to keep clear the distinctions which it is the business of the mind to 
make, and yet to remember that things that are conceptually distin- 
guished are not thereby separated in fact, and that our classifications 
have a practical and not a metaphysical validity. In the difficult 
task of living together and of reconstructing our ideas and institu- 
tions, it would lessen the friction and promote cooperation if the 
eager promoters of special interests could learn the great German 
philosopher’s secret that to overemphasize any aspect of truth is to 
get into a false position, that other standpoints have their relative 
justification, that one may be conciliatory and yet sincere, that the 
absolute tone in us mortals is out of place, and that large-mindedness 
is as important and necessary in moral and political life as in 
philosophy. 

G. R. Dopson. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





HEGEL’S CONCEPTION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


HESE notes were suggested by the rumor that philosophy is 

becoming popular. It may scon become the fashion for every- 

body who is anybody to have his Weltanschauung. Popular science, 

Christian and unchristian, not excluding psychical research, are in- 

teresting symptoms. However secluded is the academic hall, its 
students come from a modern world of just such symptoms. 

With the rapid increase of students seeking and needing an in- 
troduction to philosophy, is emphasized this question: How shall 
a man with merely common sense be introduced? The question is 
pedagogical, but it is more: it is itself a philosophical problem. 
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That some definitely special introduction is considered necessary 
is made apparent by the increased attention of teachers to introduc- 
tion courses, and by the large number of printed introductions ap- 
pearing within a few years. On my shelf is a score of such texts, 
expressing widely varying conceptions of what it means to introduce 
people to philosophy. 

It would be fascinating, even if entangling, to consider these con- 
ceptions severally, and, especially, together. But, on the shelf with 
these books, is a worn and cherished volume over a century old, a 
book until recently out of print, a translation of which from the 
German nobody has ever taken the trouble to publish, a little book 
which it took a literary detective months to procure for me, and for 
which I then paid the hard-earned but cheerfully surrendered sum 
of seventeen dollars. It is Hegel’s introduction to philosophy, in- 
tended by him as the introduction to the philosophy—his philosophy. 
I refer to his early writing, the ‘‘Phinomenologie des Geistes.’’ 

One does not have to pay seventeen dollars for it since the new 
editions have appeared. The Hegelian revival has been nowhere 
more fruitful than in the critical study of the neglected Jugend- 
schriften. In the light of the revelations of these earlier writings, 
new and pronounced interest has been awakened in the ‘‘Phanom- 
enologie’’; and a better understanding of it is immanent. 

I propose ecursorily to examine this work to discover what, in 
general, is Hegel’s conception of an introduction to philosophy. 

First of all, there are certain well defined problems which any 
adequate introduction to philosophy must meet. To ask of what 
sort is Hegel’s conception, is to ask him how he solves these problems. 

An introduction to anything is a transition from something rela- 
tively known to something relatively unknown. Arising out of this 
very definition are three classes of problems: First, What is it that 
the philosophically uninitiated with whom we have to do may be 
assumed relatively to know? Second, What is the relatively un- 
known thing to which we are especially trying to give him the 
transition? Third, Just what shall be the nature of the transition 
itself ? 

Now, that which our philosophically uninitiated may be pre- 
sumed relatively to know includes at least the current verdicts of 
the common sense attitudes toward life, together with something of 
literature, of science, of art, of religion, of history, of human institu- 
tions— however little of these, something more of each of these than of 
technical philosophy. From these things the transition to philosophy 
must be made: and I insist that it is obvious that any true introduction 
to philosophy is bound to relate philosophy in a specially solved man- 
ner to just these things in order to effect any transition at all. And an 
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introducer to philosophy must determine just to what he is trying 
to introduce the student. Is it to a sort of philosophical dictionary ? 
Some seem to think so. Is it to a realization of the problems of 
philosophy? To their definite solution as well? To typical solu- 
tions? There are those who think each of these things. Is it to 
historic systems? To some special system which the introducer 
holds? To the power of spontaneous philosophic thinking? To all 
of these? ‘‘Yes’’ is the answer to each of these queries if you ask 
the right book. 

It is demanding a solution to these three definite classes of prob- 
lems that I approach Hegel’s ‘‘Phanomenologie.’’ I hope to indi- 
cate that Hegel’s conception of an introduction to philosophy 
(however he may be said to have worked it out) is highly definite, 
generally commendable, and infinitely suggestive to the teacher who 
wishes to meet present-day needs. 

It were supererogatory here to review the plan and scope of a 
so well known work as the ‘‘Phinomenologie.’’ It is sufficient to 
remind ourselves that it was undoubtedly inspired by a class of 
literary creations in vogue at the time. There were current several 
romances of a sort whose hero is a type rather than a concrete per- 
sonality. In such romances, stress was laid upon significant proe- 
esses of development through which the type-hero passes. ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’’ is an excellent instance of this type-fiction. Such 
works suggested to Hegel the idea of writing a biography, not of this 
or of that type, but of the type of types, the Weltgeist: more defi- 
nitely, the story of the self as it proceeds on its way through the 
typical dialectical stages through which ordinary knowledge passes 
to philosophical insight. 

Here, then, first of all, we have a suggestion of an introduction 
to philosophy intended for every man, which is itself the story of 
the phases through which, indeed, Everyman passes in achieving 
philosophy. 

And, now, since every man begins with the common sense atti- 
tudes, we have here an introduction that proposes to relate itself 
very vitally to common sense. For instance, in the very first section 
of the book, a typical common sense attitude toward experience is 
subtly and accurately depicted under the head, ‘‘Die sinnliche 
Gewissheit.’’ We all recognize the unreflective point of view where 
one is naively certain of the truth, but is not aware of the process by 
which certainty is won. So one makes the familiar appeal to his. 
immediate experiences as of ultimate and decisive significance. 
One lays great stress upon ‘‘facts,’’ and refers with absolute assur- 
ance to the ‘‘face-value’’ of facts. 
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Now, how does one make the transition from this naive attitude 
to the philosophic point of view? 

Well, in the first place, Hegel tacitly insists that any attitude 
of common sense is itself already philosophy of an undeveloped sort. 


However crude he is, a man’s life is the practical expression of a> 


theory. And not only is his life a theory, but his theory is a life. 
But, just because common sense is both a philosophy and a crude 
one, and also a life, must it have its own inner law of process or 
dialectic, which leads it out of itself to a viewpoint more self-sus- 
taining, that is, more philosophical. For instance, ‘‘Die sinnliche 
Gewissheit’’ soon discovers that this vaunted immediate ‘‘fact’’ in 
the flux of facts refuses to mean anything just by itself—that 
‘‘meaning’’ is some invariant of the flow of experience. 

So far then, Hegel’s conception of the introduction of common 
sense to a philosophical viewpoint suggests: First, that for the be- 
ginner, philosophy were better viewed not merely as a theory about 
life, but as an attitude toward life; second, that common sense is a 
real attitude not alien to philosophy, and so is responsible for main- 
taining itself—when serious, it does not, as a matter of fact, hesi- 
tate to accept this responsibility; third, that thus the transition or 
introduction to philosophy is to be depicted as an inner development 
of common sense itself—a development which does not say that com- 
mon sense was wrong and philosophy right, but which sublates the 
undeniable truth of common sense in the larger view. 

This is not all of Hegel’s conception, but before going farther 
let us ask how effective this much might conceivably be made, from a 
pedagogical standpoint. 

Suppose that he who has thus far attained only the common sense 
attitude mentioned studies the well-told story of its self-defeat and 
ultimate triumph in a larger view; would that larger view remain 
but a pretty fiction on the page? Or, would the reader too have 
been moved along by the logic of this drama of his own spirit so that 
he himself would share in the triumph of the larger view? And, 
finding this new-won view, in turn, meeting its tragedy and relative 
triumph: and so carried on through the gradual stages which lie 
between common sense and philosophic insight, would not such a 
reader, I say, be effectually introduced to philosophy—provided the 
dramatist of the world-spirit had done his work well? How ean one 
better induce common sense to approach philosophy, and, more, to 
approach it philosophically, than to depict the way common sense 
has to approach philosophy as soon as ever it tries to defend itself? 

I have taken one definite common sense attitude as an instance: 
but Hegel does the same for most of the widely prevalent attitudes 
toward life from which the transition to philosophy must be made. 
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For instance, how acutely does Hegel depict an episode of the - 
scientific point of view, or ‘‘Beobachtende Vernunft,’’ together with 
its self-defeat if it is taken as self-sufficient! Not through mere ob- 
servation, but through action shall the self win its world. And so 
with other partial attitudes of the human spirit. 

Thus does Hegel seek, first, to relate philosophy to every so- 
ealled unphilosophical stage of thought; and, second, to make the 
transition from these stages always by an inner dialectic. But, 
third, to just what, in such a conception, has one been introduced? 

First, the reader is introduced to most of the typical philosophies. 
This is in the nature of the attempt to depict successively the typical 
attitudes of the individual toward his world. And, further, each 
possible philosophical attitude is made to realize itself and experi- 
ment with itself to the utmost, as, indeed, in the ultimate history of 
philosophic systems, it actually does. Each philosophy is made in- 
toxicated with assurance. Hegel shall make truth a kind of Bac- 
chantic festival, where each Gestalt of truth is drunk with revelry 
(Vorrede). If objection is made that the stages do not really oceur 
in the precise order in which Hegel depicts them, no great point is 
made: at least, the typical stages are there. Do you seek idealism? 
Here it is, in about all its conceivable forms, from the naive practical 
idealism of the primitive savage to the critical idealism of Kant, and 
the absolute idealism which shall later develop into the synonym of 
Hegel. Idealism is not flung at you as a dogmatie tract; it grows 
up as a life, consciously emerging at all only as the demand of cer- 
tain realistic assumptions. 

Some of our introductions to philosophy seek to introduce us by 
way of the conerete history of philosophy. Others bring in con- 
erete examples from that history. Hegel does neither. To my own 
mind, he suggests the true relation of an introduction to the material 
of historic systems. Throughout the ‘‘Phanomenologie,’’ not one 
philosopher’s name is mentioned. The student is not to be diverted 
from his absorption in the drama of the possible attitudes toward 
the world by the names of those who happen to have held these atti- 
tudes, together with their highly contingent modifications. That 
belongs to the history of philosophy proper. Yet Hegel, a consum- 
mate master of the history of philosophy, has that history in mind 
all the time. The world-views depicted are those that have histor- 
ically occurred, but divested of the merely accidental, the chrono- 
logical, and presented in their logical reality and natural relations. 
There is the kind of thing at each stage that might occur at any 
time. 

One is here truly getting ready for historic systems; in the only 
real sense, is being introduced to them. Let me illustrate: impor- 
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tant aspects of the ethical doctrine of Kant are richly portrayed in 
the section on the ‘‘Moralische Weltanschauung’’—but more, made 
strangely alive and related as a life to other attitudes, not submitted 
as a mere name, or as a categorical teaching. The essential view of 
positivists like Pearson and Mach you discover at the eloquent close 
of the section on ‘‘Kraft und Verstand,’’ where it is revealed that 
what you took for reality ‘‘out yonder,’’ for the ‘‘nature of things,”’ 
is really your own construct. Would you have the student antici- 
pate pragmatism? Well, you will find most of the thirteen vari- 
eties; and more, motives which underlie them all. For instance, 
Hegel will make you understand, yea, live to the full, the attitude 
that truth can not be appreciated by looking at any final system of 
categories, that truth must be lived to be appreciated. You will 
find even Tolstoi, yes, and Nietzsche, peering out at you from the 
marvellous pages devoted to the Aufklarung. And so, from first 
to last, with other typical historic attitudes. 

But not only is the student introduced to the typical systems 
which he shall afterwards find embodied in historic philosophies: he 
is taught to realize the problems of which these systems are to be 
regarded as solutions. Each successive view arises, indeed, only as 
the result of the realization of problems; and, as the solution of such, 
will itself, in turn, conjure up its own problems for which, again, 
solution must be sought. Thus, for instance, is realized the prob- 
lem of the one and the many, which appears through the book on 
successively higher levels. The student is not told, ‘‘Here is a prob- 
lem,’’ but he discovers that he has helped to create a problem. It 
develops before his very eyes, and he watches it and partakes in it 
with the interest and participation with which he watches the grow- 
ing complications of an attention-compelling play. 

It may be that your doctrine is that the sort of philosophy to 
which the modern youth most needs to be introduced is actual and 
spontaneous philosophic thinking, not so much to a system as to a 
philosophic mode of mind. Well, nowhere is Hegel didactic. You 
achieve these successive world-views yourself, or you understand 
them not at all. Meanings are successively elicited by your coopera- 
tion—not proclaimed. 

It may be your doctrine that an introduction should perform the 
office of a technical philosophical dictionary, that it furnishes the 
tyro with his tools. I think that Hegel’s conception of the use of 
philosophical terms in a merely introductory treatment is at least 
suggestively correct. They are nowhere to be used falsely: yet are 
they nowhere to be used with the forbidding rigidity of the technical 
system. Hegel himself is, in this regard, more or less sinful. I 
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should say that in an introduction terminology should grow more 
definite as problems and solutions become more definite, until, at 
the end, one is quite ready for an approximate crystallization of 
meanings. 

But the ever persistent query arises: Should an introduction pur- 
pose to lead the reader to some final system of the introducer’s own? 
Well, yes: and no. Surely, the introducer must, as a philosopher 
dealing with the explication of the real meaning and more or less 
correct interrelations of systems—surely such a philosopher must 
have ultimate convictions of a quite definite kind: and he must use 
them. If he does not, his introduction will be unphilosophieal, while 
yet attempting to introduce philosophy. If the objection is that 
Hegel’s introduction is an explicit introduction to his own system, 
one should be reminded that this is true in a so general sense that it 
is no fatal objection, nay, even a merit. For, in general, Hegel 
introduces us to his own system chiefly in the sense that his own 
system seeks to be an implicit synthesis of all the viewpoints he has 
set forth. Should not any philosophy seek to do this at least? Is it 
not true that in some real sense, to be determined by the individual 
philosopher, ‘‘Das Wahre ist das Ganze’’? It would seem that the 
outcome of the ‘‘Phanomenologie’’ is purposely left ambiguous, as 
the outcome of a mere introduction should be. In conception at 
least, it would be a good introduction to almost any philosophy. 

Nor can one validly object that here is taught a ‘‘developmental 
view of thought.’’ Of course thought behaves that way: it has some 
‘‘dialectic’’ or other, or we should never be able to make any prog- 
ress in our discussions of philosophy. Surely this internal growth 
into a deeper view is better than an external leap or an external con- 
junction ; if indeed such be even conceivable. Hegel does not teach 
it so much as he points to it. He merely asks you to watch thought 
in given situations and see what it does. The ‘‘external reflection”’ 
aims to be no more than is necessary to direct attention. Remember 
that the Hegelian dialectic proper, in its rigid meaning, is not ex- 
hibited here. The successive stages of the ‘‘Phanomenologie’’ are. 
by no means deduced: they are merely found. 

The uninitiated into philosophy is apt to be interested in the 
great periods of history, and can readily be reached through that 
interest. Now, most introductions ignore this patent fact entirely. 
Hegel seizes upon the truth that every great social and political crisis: 
in history means the dramatic unfoldment of a certain definable out- 
look upon life, whose tragedies and comedies it is well worth depict- 
ing. It has philosophic meaning. Hegel paid far more attention 
to econerete history and its meaning than any other philosopher, an- 
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cient or modern. Even in his Jugendschriften he is interested in two 
things that Schelling, for instance, cared not for at all: first, polit- 
ical questions, and second, the history and interpretation of Christian 
institutions. Preeminently, an introduction can gain reality by ap- 
pealing to the attitudes revealed in the events of one’s own time. 
Hegel is not only a classicist: the political and social phenomena of 
his own day had great significance for him. In the ‘‘Phinomen- 
ologie,’’ Hegel is not concerned with constructing a philosophy of 
history, although this has sometimes been asserted. But he notes 
-that history does picture vividly the dialectical fortunes of many a 
theory about our world. Hegel’s use of history is only illustrative, 
but as such is wondrously striking and illuminating. For instance, 
in ‘‘Geist,’? under the fortunes of the social self and its first view, 
there rapidly passes before us the dialectic drama of the ideal Grecian 
commonwealth, with its inner conflict between the divine and human 
laws, pictured in the Antigone: here is imperialism too, with its inner 
battle of law with caprice, and the resulting estranged spirit of a 
people: here is the Aufklarung, gloriously rising to supposedly final 
triumph, only to find its tragedy in the unspeakable chaos of The 
Terror. Here are situations such as that of Reichtum, identically 
recognizable in our own day. Throughout, the unity and interrela- 
tions of human institutions is suggested, as well as the failure of 
man to give abiding expression of his spirit in the social and political 
worlds. In short, here is an introduction, by way of common facts 
of history, not only to philosophy, but to the philosophy of history— 
an inevitable discipline thereof. 

Philosophers since Plato have not been greatly encumbered with 
a literary style, and philosophy proper can very well do without it. 
But an introduction to philosophy can not. An introduction to 
philosophy, in the very nature of its task as defined, should be a 
seduction to philosophy. The ‘‘Phinomenologie’’ exhibits a rare 
combination of the literary spirit with the treatment of technical 
problems. Here is revealed a mind of poetic imagination, of dram- 
atic instinet, of pathos, of ridicule, of humor, of satire—and of keen- 
est sarcasm, as in ‘‘Das geistige Tierreich.’’ Further, the ‘‘ Phanom- 
enologie’’ not only embodies (within regrettable limits) the proper 
literary spirit, but searches out the philosophical meaning involved 
in great literary masterpieces—masterpieces in which the man of 
average culture is already interested for their own sakes. There is 
a happy tendency of late to connect philosophy and literature in 
certain introductions. It is conspicuous in Perry’s ‘‘Approach.’’ 
But they might be connected with a still more precise and significant 
method than has yet been attempted. 
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It would be preposterous to maintain that the ‘‘ Phinomenologie’’ 
as it stands is a good introduction to philosophy for the mind of the 
freshman. (Even Hegel’s imagination could not penetrate to that 
darkness!) All that I insist upon is that the conception is a good 
one; that it is realized adequately in no modern introduction to 
philosophy; and that somebody ought to write an introduction in 
which some of its main suggestions are materially realized. To-day, 
some introductions fulfil one aspect of this conception, and some, 
another. There is certainly a growing inclination to connect philos- 
ophy with common sense attitudes. Fullerton’s book is an instance. 
The introductory chapters of some of our more recent histories of 
philosophy try to do this same thing, and, in a small measure, succeed. 

As it stands, the language of the ‘‘Phinomenologie’’ is too for- 
bidding. But this does not affect the conception itself. Nor does 
Rosenecranz’s testimony that shortly before his death Hegel started 
to revise the book and crossed out those passages which referred to 
the intended second part of his system. I am not at all considering 
the ‘‘Phainomenologie’’ as an introduction to Hegel’s philosophy. 

The present introductions to philosophy are experiments: and 
our use of them is proving little more than experimental. An ade- 
quate introduction to philosophy will seriously attempt to take the 
reader upon a veritable ‘‘ voyage of discovery.’’ Its creator will try 
to show the modern and obdurate lover of the concrete that philos- 
ophy is the only truly concrete thing there is. 


JAY WiLLIAM Hupson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





A CASE OF VISUAL SENSATIONS DURING SLEEP 


HILE the parallel between the state of hypnosis to that of 
sleep has been often pointed out, it has occurred to me that 
an account of my own habit of sleeping with open eyes, and thereby 
having distinct visual sensations during sleep, might afford another 
illustration of the connection between the two. This illustration is 
the more striking perhaps as the normal sleeper has no visual sensa- 
tions, and hence there is one less possibility of his sharing the ex- 
perience of the hypnotized subject. 
It has been my life-long habit to sleep with my eyes half open. 
I do not know whether the eyes are shut during the night and only 
open when morning approaches, or whether they are open all during 
the sleeping state. It has been almost impossible for any one to ob- 
serve this peculiarity without rousing me; but at any rate, the testi- 
mony of those who have had any occasion to observe me sleeping has 
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been the same. However firmly the lids are drawn over the eyes on 
going to sleep, they fly back again until half the eye is left uncovered, 
and the retina is thereby as exposed to stimulation as at any time 
during the waking life. Of course this unprotected state of the eye 
makes it only more in the condition of the other end organs of sense. 
The ear, the skin, and the nose are as open to stimulation in sleep as 
at any other time, and when the eye is in an analogous situation, 
accurate visual sensations are often present, and there may result a 
peculiar, characteristic experience corresponding almost exactly with 
the accounts which hypnotic patients give of themselves. 

The situation with which I am familiar, is as follows: The process 
of waking is often very gradual, and passes through a characteristic 
stage. In this period, I am still asleep, with no motor control what- 
ever, but with sensory processes apparently in every way as complete 
as in the waking state. I see the room with perfect distinctness, 
although I do not believe that the eyes move. I see the chairs, the 
books, and the window, and often wonder why it is that all connec- 
tion with my motor apparatus is lost, and why with my utmost efforts 
to move and the feeling that I am moving, my eyes inform me that 
I am all the time perfectly quiet. Sometimes I know that I am 
asleep, and simply wait patiently to wake up. Perhaps nothing is 
more curious in the whole experience than this waiting, in com- 
plete possession of my senses, for a return of motor control. Sud- 
denly I am awake and can move, but I do not see the room a particle 
more distinctly than I have been seeing it for some time. Sometimes 
there is no realization of being asleep, in which case the apparent 
paralysis is disagreeable and even frightful, whereas at other times 
my dreams go on, enacting themselves in the room, which I am seeing 
throughout as a distinct visual background. This last is perhaps 
the most confusing variation of the phenomenon, since the truth and 
the illusion of the experience are so blended, that I continually 
assure myself that I can not be dreaming, and the dreams are thereby 
taken more seriously than at other times when by reason of darkness, 
vision can have no part in the experience. It often happens that 
dream persons issue from behind a real door, a dream hand moves 
along the real wall, and a dream figure sits upon the real bed. Since 
my vision is so accurate, I can not reassure myself by being certain 
that I am asleep. Nor am I in a slumber deep enough to accept any 
dream that comes without comment. My reasoning powers are active 
at such times, and I commune thus with myself: ‘‘No one can have 
opened the door, for you know you locked it.’’ ‘‘But I see a figure 
distinetly standing at my elbow, and it has knocked on the door 
twice.’’ ‘‘You are probably asleep.’’ ‘‘How can I be? I see and 
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hear as distinctly as I ever do.’’ ‘‘Why, then, don’t you push the 
figure away?’’ ‘‘I will. Here I am doing it.’’ ‘‘No—you are not 
doing it at all, for you can see that you have not moved an inch.”’ 
‘Then I am asleep after all—the figure is not there, and I need not 
be afraid of it.’’ Sometimes this logic is sufficient and the dream 
vanishes; but at other times it continues, and I must go through the 
argument afresh, or perhaps sink into a deeper sleep where I do not 
dream at all. 

Sometimes in place of real hallucinations, the dreams are only 
illusions or misinterpretations of visual sensations. I remember an 
instance not long ago when I was camping with several friends in a 
wooden cabin, where our clothes were hung on pegs in the wall at 
the foot of the beds. My friends and I were lying on four cots 
facing the wall, and on four pegs hung dresses surmounted by a hat. 
The sun shone into the room early, and I lay contemplating the wall 
as I slept. The clothes upon the pegs were transformed into a loose- 
jointed old lady attempting to hang herself. With perfect distinct- 
ness I saw the sun streaming in upon the rough boards and the low 
roof, and with equal distinctness the old lady was strangled on every 
nail, lurching from peg to peg along the wall, while I was a horrified, 
but helpless spectator. In a flash, however, the old lady became a 
hat and dress, while the rest of the scene remained unchanged. I 
have tried to determine whether I was in point of fact deceived by 
these hallucinations, or whether in the background of my conscious- 
ness I have known all the time the difference between reality and 
illusion. Certainly in some eases I have known the difference enough 
to question the presence of the dream figures; but whether it was 
because I distinguished between the two types of perception, or only 
that I questioned the reality of persons who would not ordinarily be 
in my room, I ean not feel certain. At any rate I have not been 
sure enough to quiet myself emotionally, and the consequent fright 
or pleasure has been much stronger than I should have felt in a 
similar situation during waking life. 

Another feature of this experience, is that in the weeks that I 
have been especially investigating this peculiarity, my experimental 
interest has remained vivid even in sleep, so that on one occasion at 
least I have been able to make deliberate observations while in this 
quasi-hypnotie condition. Usually I am too occupied with the drama 
itself to control any experiments; but a few mornings ago, upon find- 
ing myself once more in this state, the first question that arose was, 
Does the possibility of eye-movement still remain, after the loss of 
motor control in other parts of the body? It seemed that this avenue 
of control was still open, for without being able to turn my head, I 
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moved my eyes around all the objects within the range of vision, with 
perfect ease. The next question was whether the other senses, espe- 
cially hearing, remained as acute as vision; but since there was noth- 
ing to listen to, I began, as I confidently supposed, to sing and heard 
my own song distinctly. Suddenly, however, came the indefinable 
change that told me I was awake. The sound vanished, and I found 
that I had not been singing. My mouth was so tightly closed that I 
could not have been doing so. Moreover, I could hear that I had 
not been singing, and should in any case have roused my neighbor in 
the next room had I been making the noise I supposed I had. Since 
in this case, I was so deceived about my auditory sensations, it is 
possible, and I should say highly probable, that I was also deceived 
about the eye movements, and rather imagined the change in visual 
sensations than experienced it through any variation in retinal 
pictures. 

The analogies which I observe between this sleeping state and 
that of hypnosis are the following: It is perfectly possible in sleep 
with the eyes open to have a hallucination against a background of 
real visual sensations. The loss of motor control seems the same in 
this sleeping state as in hypnosis. The wakening comes by per- 
sistent auto-suggestion instead of through the suggestion of the 
hypnotizer. Negative hallucinations are possible in this state, but, 
so far I have experienced them, only with the sense of pressure, that 
is, in an absence of any feeling of contact with clothes or pillow. 
I have been able to detect no negative visual hallucinations. Move- 
ment hallucination occurs constantly, as when I feel that I am 
moving and see that I am not. Often, with it all, is that partial con- 
sciousness also reported by hypnotic patients, that these hallucina- 
tions are not reality—though this ability to detect the real from the 
false is by no means always present, even when the perceptions seem 
most acute. I should say, moreover, that the supposition that ner- 
vous stimulation in sleep comes mainly through the ear, is based 
solely on the fact that with most people the eyes remain closed and 
the room dark. With open eyes and a light room, vision is in my 
own case fully as prominent as hearing, and less likely to arouse the 
sleeper than a noise. I can not detect that vision in sleep is either 
more or less acute than waking sensations. At the moment of waking 
the light, colors, and outlines of the surroundings remain identically 
what they have been. On the other hand, sleeping sensations of 
sound are intensified so that often upon being roused by the striking 
of a clock, a regular decrease in intensity is observed until the 
waking sensations may be very slight. Further than this, I do not 
observe any of the irrationality of the dream consciousness. The 
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logical associations are wholly normal, only the sensory and motor 
processes are disarranged. 


ELEANOR H. ROWLAND 
Mount HoLyoKE COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Social Psychology, an Outline and Source Book. Epwarp ALSworTH 
Ross. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. xvi-+ 372. 


The first interest in taking up a volume entitled “ Social Psychology ” 
is to learn what the author understands to be his field. McDougall’s 
book, for example, which appeared nearly simultaneously with that of 
Professor Ross and bears the same title, has a very different subject- 
matter. Professor Ross defines his subject as follows: “Social psy- 
chology, as the writer conceives it, studies the psychic planes and cur- 
rents that come into existence among men in consequence of their asso- 
ciation. It seeks to understand and account for those uniformities in 
feeling, belief, or volition—and hence in action—which are due to the 
interaction of human beings, 2. e., to social causes.” This the author 
would distinguish from “ psychological sociology,” the psychology of 
groups. Apparently, also, he rules out all aspects of the social self 
except its agreements and uniformities, or the “agitations” into which 
it is drawn. Any such analysis as that of Adam Smith, Wundt, Bald- 
win, or Cooley, is apparently excluded. These, to be sure, consider man 
as in mental contact with his fellows, and as building up conscience, 
language, customs, and indeed the very structure of the self out of the 
give and take of the social process, but they do not abstract from all the 
interests and attitudes which arise from group structure. Professor Ross 
would conceive individuals as so many discrete units, unaffected by any 
structural relations. He would fix attention solely upon the processes of 
transmission of ideas, feelings, and beliefs from one to another, and the 
consequent modifications in individuals which are due to these trans- 
mitted psychoses. 

It is presumably because he wishes to conceive social psychology in 
this special way that he makes the statements in the preface which at 
first sight certainly surprise the reader. The first sentence of the preface 
styles the book “the pioneer treatise in any language professing to deal 
systematically with the subject,” and a little further he says: “I have 
brought social psychology as far as I can unaided.” Now Wundt calls 
his treatise a “ Vélkerpsychologie” rather than a sociale Psychologie, 
but this is on the ground that the term “social” is liable to be taken in 
its common popular sense, and he understands his field to include those 
mental processes which are connected with the living together of men 
in society. Cooley and Sumner do not use the title, but most readers 
have supposed they contributed something to a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual as affected by social stimuli. Baldwin definitely calls his book 
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“A Study in Social Psychology.” This makes it plausible that in the 
ease of all these—and other authors that might be named—Professor 
Ross has not found assistance because he does not consider that they 
have written on social psychology in his understanding of the term. The 
omission of Tarde’s name in this connection is doubtless an oversight, 
as a warm tribute to it is paid further on, and it is obvious that the 
standpoint and method is essentially that of the Lois de l’ Imitation. 

To return to the author’s treatment, the chief factor to be considered 
in producing planes and currents is that of suggestion and imitation. 
After noting the hypnotic types, and the extreme conditions of the 
crowd, the more important psychic planes are classed as those of (1) 
the mob mind, characterized by crazes and fads; (2) fashion, in which 
the inferior asserts his equality with the superior by copying him in 
externals “ while the superiors counter by the effort to differentiate them- 
selves afresh from their inferiors by changing the style”; (3) conven- 
tionality, the deliberate, non-competitive, non-rational imitation of con- 
temporaries; (4) custom, the transmission of psychic elements from one 
generation to another; and (5) rational imitation, in which the “ attitude 
toward a practice depends in no wise on the prestige or discredit of those 
who have adopted it, or of the time and place of its origin, but only on 
its apparent fitness,” and in which “our attitude toward a proposition 
depends solely on its appearance of truth, 7. e., its probability.” 

In addition to these phenomena of conformity, or induced currents, 
there may be conflict when incompatible forms of thought or feeling or 
action, as they are propagated outward through space or downward 
through time, encounter and interfere with each other. The conflicts 
may be between two prestiges, a prestige and a merit, or between two 
merits, and may be either (1) silent, in which case it is likely to be de- 
cided by authority, persecution, example, observation, or trial; or (2) vocal, 
2. @., discussion. When some sort of collective action is necessary before 
the conflict has reached a natural termination, such premature decisions 
involve compromise. Sometimes also progress is secured not by conflict 
and substitution, but by union and accumulation. 

Of these various topics most attention is given to those of conven- 
tionality-imitation, and custom-imitation. For “ conventionality-imita- 
tion is far more radical, essential, and controlling in our lives than 
mob-mind or fashion.” Specimens of deep-seated beliefs which are 
alleged to be—for most people—of purely conventional acceptance are 
“that manual labor is degrading,” “that pecuniary success is the only 
success,” “ that conservatism is good form, whereas radicalism is vulgar,” 
“that things are beautiful in proportion as they are costly,” “that the 
consumption of stimulants or narcotics by women is unwomanly.” The 
laws of conventionality-imitation are essentially those of Tarde. But 
the examples are drawn in many cases from phases of American life well 
adapted to appeal to the student’s interests. 

In the study of custom, also, the most striking feature is not the an- 
alysis, but the illustrations. The ardent social reformer frequently gets 
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his chance for a blow. “Institutions of control—law, government, re- 
ligion, ceremony, and mores—are fossiliferous.” “Among a custom- 
bound people the problem of exploitive government is simple.” If all 
our law is perfect already it should doubtless be passed down the genera- 
tions through the hands of old men, as is practically the case in our 
courts. “If on the other hand, ours is not a static, but a highly dynamic, 
society, and the rapid and sweeping transformations that occur in the 
spheres of industry, transportation, business organization, and urban life 
eall for correlated changes in law and administration, then the wisdom 
of hinging all this adaptive development on the consent of life judges 
steeped in the older legal philosophy, is open to question.” 

In form the secondary title calls the work “an outline and source 
book.” It is not a source book in the more usual sense, as the citations 
are all incorporated in the author’s treatment of the several topics. There 
is, however, a large amount of quotation averaging, perhaps, half of the 
material. Summaries and exercises are offered for class use. Like all of 
the author’s work it is written in forceful, clear English, with occasional 
epigrams that drive home the point. Thus “in times, in circles, and in 
matters, where conventionality-imitation rules, the old tries to appear 
new.” “A brutal selfishness as old as the Ice Age struts about in phrases 
borrowed from the Darwinists, and bids us see in the prosperity of the 
wicked the Success of the Adapted!” (pp. 281-282). No student could 
fail to have his eyes opened to the merely irrational and anti-rational - 
character of much that passes with us as unquestioned, if not unquestion- 
able and sacred, simply because it is general. To my mind the greatest 
value of the book as a text for class use is in the fact that it directs atten- 
tion upon these matters. 

It may be permissible to record a personal reaction toward the illus- 
trations from law and religion. This was that the material upon custom 
in religion seemed on the whole to illustrate rather a past epoch, whereas 
the material upon law and government suggests present issues. No doubt 
there is plenty of convention and custom in religion, but after all we have 
had our Aufkléirung in religion to a far greater extent than we have had 
it in the field of law. There are signs that present society is going to 
turn its attention to this latter field. Some apparently seek to claim for 
forms and agents of law the same super-human sanctity and infallibility 
which was at one time claimed for the church. It may be as wholesome 
a thing to apply the same rational discussion and criticism to the legal 
field. 

The primary critical question in relation to the whole book is doubt- 
less that of the author’s definition of social psychology. It may, I sup- 
pose, be granted that a writer may select any point of view which seems 
to him to afford opportunity for a fruitful analysis of human life. How- 
ever, when this is proposed not merely as an individual essay, but as a 
guiding and limiting conception for a new science, it is pertinent to ask 
whether the abstraction made for the purpose is justifiable, 7. e., whether 
it makes a wise selection of data and a wise definition of its analysis. In 
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the present case it is obvious that the descriptive predominates over the 
causal, and that in many cases our explanation must be cut short in an 
unsatisfactory fashion. For instance, as one of the laws of imitation it 
is stated that “ the social superior is imitated by the social inferior.” But 
unless we can examine the psychological attitude implied in superiority 
and inferiority on the one hand, and the psychology of a group on the 
other, we are limited to a bare recording of the fact, and this in many 
cases leads to generalizations which are tolerably obvious (e. g., “ Mental 
states differ in ease of propagation,” p. 121). Professor Ross does not 
indeed so limit himself in all cases, but the conception of the science 
which he proposes would tend in that direction. It is scarcely probable 
that in our search for explanations of how we think, feel, and act as we do, 
we shall find it satisfactory to limit our inquiries in this way. We want to 
understand, for example, the mental processes of family life and the atti- 
tude toward the family; or the psychology and morals of the capitalist 
and trades-unionist. We can not get what we want by considering simply 
the waves of suggestion and imitation. We must consider the effects of 
the institutions and the group. Or again, must not an adequate social 
psychology undertake a more thorough discussion of what is hinted at in 
one paragraph on page 149—“ Social prestige is not everything, and the 
humblest person may launch a doctrine or ideal which by reason of its 
strength or fitness will ultimately find favor with the upper social layers. 
Luther, George Fox, Pestalozzi ... are men who in some way impressed 
society without a dais, to stand on.” What gives “strength” and “ fit- 
ness,” and what underlies the “in some way”? It is not purely a ques- 
tion of the intrinsic character of the ideas; for no one can ignore the fact 
that the same idea fares very differently as backed by different men or 
at different times. At the same time, it is not either a “craze” or a 
“conventional imitation.” We believe that a satisfactory answer to the 
more complex questions of social influence will involve the more thorough 
analysis of the social nature of the self. It is precisely the more complex 
processes of social judgment, social sentiment, and social will which are 
most important, and these are not adequately treated by a social psychology 
limited essentially to the categories of suggestion and imitation. And 
while different workers may for a time center attention on different as- 
pects, these will need to be brought together, and the name social psy- 
chology is likely to be that under which they will fall. 

In closing, a general remark may be offered. A text of this sort 
intended for class use suggests the question whether we are not likely to 
have in the not distant future a psychology far more useful for the moral, 
social, and historical sciences than has thus far been worked out. The 
attention given by present-day psychology to the special senses and to the 
other topics most prominent in the current texts is doubtless important 
for the physician and educator, but it perhaps is not patent to most under- 
graduate students just how the psychology which they study prepares 
them for the moral and social sciences for which they are told it is an 
indispensable propedeutic. The tradition of Hartley has prevailed over 
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that of Adam Smith. We trust that this book of Professor Ross and 
others which will follow, conceiving, as we believe they will, the subject 
of social psychology in a more comprehensive fashion, will restore the 
balance of interest. 


JaMes H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A Theory of Mind. Joun Lewis Marcu. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1908. Pp. 432. 


This bulky volume undertakes to clarify the field of psychology, and, 
as the preface puts it, to “break the deadlock” between that science and 
biology. The writer holds that he is the first to set forth a complete mod- 
ern theory of mind, though much has been done in the way of accumu- 
lating psychological data. 

The basal fact of mind is, for the writer, the impulse. Impulse, to- 
gether with the act resulting from it, constitutes instinct. Such impulses 
are found not only in living matter, but in all matter—in the atom and 
the molecule, the crystal and the cell, in the simplest living forms as well 
as in the highest, man. All matter, therefore, in its degree, possesses 
mind. Mind and matter, moreover, though never to be confused, are not 
two separate kinds of existence, two distinct though parallel series. They 
are the same thing from two different points of view. “ Matter to itself 
is mind. Mind, as it reveals itself to another mind, is matter. ... The 
world as discovered outside of us, is thus made up entirely of matter; the 
world as discovered within us is entirely mind” (p. 15). “The realm of 
mind is the realm of matter as that realm is to itself” (p. 17). The posi- 
tion taken is thus monistic; the dualism resides in the way in which 
matter is regarded. 

Chapter IT. deals with fusion, which is defined as “the act and state 
in nature when two or more units combine and form a single unit of a 
higher degree of complexity. . . . The most marked characteristic of a 
fused unit is that under favorable conditions the individuality of the 
units of which it is composed is submerged. The fused unit is thus a 
true unit and not an aggregation. It appears to possess qualities and 
powers different from those of the component units” (p. 23). The sim- 
plest fused unit is the atom; then comes the molecule; then follow the 
crystal on the one side, the unicellular plant or animal on the other; then, 
the multicellular organisms. Beyond this, fusions are incomplete, but the 
tendency is always present in social organization. The simplest fusions 
are of similar molecules; the more complex are of molecules that vary 
more or less from the primitive type, resulting in subfusions of the more 
homogeneous molecules within the organism. Hence arise various organs, 
all controlled and modified by the organism as a whole. The nervous 
system is one of these subfusions. To itself it is mind. There is 
also a less-specialized mental aspect of the organism as a whole, the 
“body-mind,” within which and in relation to which the “ nervous-system- 
mind” operates. This body-mind gives us “ (1) the sense of health and 
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well-being, with its focus often, apparently, in the intestines, liver, etc.; 
(2) the feeling of affectionate desire, with its focus often in the sex cells; 
(3) the feeling of loneliness, apparently without special focus” (p. 48). 

The three types of awareness furnished by the body-mind correspond 
to the classification of instincts as (1) the material, having to do with the 
welfare of the body, (2) the personal, having to do preeminently with sex 
attraction, and (3) the social, having to do with the tendency toward a 
higher type of organism than the individual. 

Chapter III. discusses the progressive fusions from lower forms to 
higher, and deals in considerable technical detail with the nature of im- 
‘pulse, setting forth as axioms its characteristics in physical terms of 
liberation of force, attraction and repulsion of units and their sensitivity 
to physical stimuli such as light, heat, electricity, chemical action. The 
attainment or non-attainment of a state of equilibration is accompanied 
by a feeling of pleasure or pain, or, more properly stated perhaps, by a 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

To the reviewer, the clearest and most unequivocal part of the book is 
the classification and analysis of instincts, occupying nearly two thirds of 
the volume. The topic is one that has always seemed to her illogically 
and conventionally treated in the ordinary psychological texts, and the 
present discussion contributes much in the way of distinctness and con- 
creteness, although the term is stretched to cover nearly all mental 
phenomena. As has been said, impulse is made the basal fact; when it is 
action in relation to a definite object, it becomes instinct. But neither 
the vague impulse nor the definite instinct involves thought anterior to 
experience, and not always after it. Its first conscious results are only 
those of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. In higher forms memory enters, 
involving recognition and recollection. But at the root of all action is 
the immediacy of instinct. Thinking is removed from a position of 
supremacy. “Thought is ... in essence, only the handmaid of the 
impulses and does not exist for itself, nor has it any significance in itself. 
Psychology has pretty regularly misconceived the merely economic value 
of reason” (p. 135). The three groups of instincts, material, personal, 
social, are graded as cell instincts, body instincts, extra instincts, practical 
instincts, recognition instincts, thought instincts, and ideal instincts. 

The sexual instincts are classified under the personal group. They 
are aroused by personal attractiveness, and only through their results call 
forth the social instincts. These social instincts are described with full- 
ness and insight. The fact that they alone give rise to the moral and the 
religious worlds, the social significance of language, of art, of the self, of 
leadership, all receive suggestive treatment. The conflicts and reinforce- 
ments of the material, the personal, and the social instincts are pointed 
out, especially the illegitimate transference of the idea of exchange from 
the material or economic world to the social and moral world, of the idea 
of loyalty from the personal to the social. The modern view of the priority 
of the social view of life to the individual is maintained. “It is not the 
private and individual sides of life that develop first, but... on the con- 
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trary, until the invention of printing there was little individuality in the 
world” (p. 828). The social value of the past is recognized and the grow- 
ing social importance of the future. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that all education is defined as in a sense a game, a rehearsal of 
future activities (pp. 340-2). 

The book as a whole impresses the reviewer as essentially a piece of 
closet thinking. It reflects little of the tone or the terminology of current 
psychological discussion, and uses terms in quite other than the commonly 
accepted meanings. And she suspects that its biology is also more of 
the library than of the laboratory. Yet it betrays wide reading of 
modern biological literature, although its references are casual and 
meager. The earlier chapters strike her as open to considerable criticism 
from the philosopher, the psychologist, and the scientist; but the later 
chapters seem worthy of the attention of the student of social psychology 
and of ethics. 

Evizapern Kemper ApAms. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. March, 1909. 
Pour la science livresque (pp. 161-171): J. Tannery.—An attempt to 
show the legitimate place of book-knowledge for the scientist. Formes et 
critéres de responsabilité (pp. 172-202): M. Canprroni.—A study of the 
conditions of penal responsibility, which is punitive, and of civil responsi- 
bility, which is reparative. La morale d’Epictéte et les besoinsprésents 
de Venseignement moral (fin) (pp. 203-236): L. Weper.—The value of 
Epictetus ’s teaching is primarily in its method, which is experimental in 
the true sense. It forms a necessary introduction to moral life, and is, 
as introductory, better for the fact that it does not make use of the very 
complex notions of altruism and solidarity which must be introduced later. 
Note sur le théoréme d’existence des nombres entiers et sur la définition 
logistique du zéro (pp. 237-239): A. ReymMonp.-A vicious circle is im- 
plied by the ordinary logistic definition of the null class and the mathe- 
matical zero and therefore the establishment of the existence of the whole 
numbers is invalid. Htudes critiques. La religion d’aujourd’hui: G. 
Soret. Questions pratiques. Expérience de double traduction en langue 
internationale ; L, Coururat. Conditions d’une doctrine morale éducative 
(suite): J. Detvotvé. Supplément. 


Urban, Wilbur Marshall. “ Valuation: Its Nature and its Laws—Being 
an Introduction to the General Theory of Value.” London: Swan 
Sonnenshine & Co. New York: The Maemillan Co. 1909. Pp. 
xviii + 433. $2.75. 


Perry, Ralph Barton. The Moral Economy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1909. Pp. xvi+ 267. $1.25. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Aethaenum for April 24 contains the following note: “ A curious 
question is raised by Dr. P. Baroux and Dr. L. Sergeant in an article in 
the Revue Scientifique on the 10th instant on ‘ The Influence of the Soil 
on the Face and Character.’ One of the authors practises medicine in 
Flanders, the other in Picardy, and their observations are drawn entirely 
from these two countries, which, although neighbors, have an entirely 
different geological formation, Flanders being as flat as Picardy is hilly. 
These differences show themselves, according to the authors, in variations 
in the shape of the nose and cheeks, the hair, and the ears; and they are 
exhibited not only in the human race, but also in the dogs, horses, cattle, 
and sheep of the two countries. This is illustrated by many photographs 
which would be more convincing did they not remind one so much of the 
woodcuts in Baptista Porta’s ‘ Magia Naturalis,’ by which that ingenious 
author strove to prove that there are men with leonine, bovine, and other 
dispositions, because their faces have the same contour as that of the 
animals which they are supposed to resemble. MM. Baroux and Sergeant, 
however, account for the variations observed, by the theory that the more 
humid air of Flanders, for instance, makes a nose with more widely opened 
nostrils, finer and more abundant hair, and the like, a physiological neces- 
sity. The idea is well worked out, and while the authors’ arguments are 
not convincing when they take up the psychological side of their thesis, 
they may be commended as one of the few serious attempts that have been 
made to find a scientific basis for the study of physiognomy.” 

Proressor I. Woopsrince Ritry, of Vassar College, delivered the 
annual address before the American Medico-Psychological Association 
at Atlantic City on June 2. The subject was “ Mental Healings in 
America.” 

At the recent commencement of Columbia University the degree of 
doctor of letters was conferred on Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology in Wellesley College. 

Proressor Dickrnson S. Miuuer, of Columbia University, delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa address at Hobart College. 


New York University has conferred its doctorate of laws on Dr. 
Borden P. Bowne, professor of philosophy in Boston University. 











